Little

LITTLE, ARTHUR DEHON (Dec. 15,
1863-Aug. i, 1935), chemical engineer, author,
pioneer in industrial research, the eldest of the
four sons of Thomas Jones and Amelia (Hixon)
Little., was born at Boston, Mass. He was de-
scended from George Little, who settled in New-
berry, Mass., about 1640. His family soon moved
to Portland, Me., where he attended the public
schools. Subsequently he studied at Berkeley
School in New York City and from iSSi to 1884
he was at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech-
nology. As an undergraduate majoring in chem-
istry, he pursued an unofficial minor in student
journalism, and throughout his life he main-
tained a balance of interest between science and
literature. He later became a leading spokesman
for applied scientists, and his address, "The
Fifth Estate," delivered at the Franklin Institute
on the occasion of its centenary celebration in
September 1924, was acclaimed a classic state-
ment of the place, dignity, and responsibility of
the scientific professions.

Following a brief period as a chemist for the
Richmond Paper Company at Rumford, R. I.,
he was made superintendent and operated the
first sulfite process paper-mill in the United
States. Later he started other sulfite plants and
became in time a recognized leader in paper tech-
nology. The Chemistry of Paper Making, writ-
ten with Roger B. Griffin and published in 1894,
was for many years the accepted authority in its
field. In 1886 he and Griffin formed a partner-
ship as consulting chemists with offices in Bos-
ton, specializing initially in paper technology.
Following Griffin's death in 1893, the organiza-
tion continued until 1900, when, with William
H. Walker in the partnership, it became Little
& Walker for a period of five years. In 1909 it
was reorganized as Arthur D. Little, Inc., to
become the largest unendowed commercial indus-
trial research laboratory in the United States,
and in 1917 it was moved to Cambridge, Mass.
Little remained president until 1935 and became
chairman of the board a few months before his
death. Control of his institution was then willed
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology
subject to a life interest to his wife, Henrietta
Rogers Anthony Little, whom he had married
in Boston on Jan. 22, 1901, and who survived
him only a little over a year. Under this bequest,
a trusteeship was established which permitted
Arthur D. Little, Inc., to continue as an inde-
pendent consulting and research organization.

The interest in the Massachusetts Institute of
Technology thus expressed had been continuous
and constructive through his adult life. In 1921-
22 he served as president of its alumni associa-
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tion. He was a life member of the Corporation.
In 1915, as chairman of the Corporation visit-
ing committee on the departments of chemistry
and chemical engineering, he submitted to the
Corporation a noteu orthy report on the training
of chemical engineers. He showed that any
chemical process may be resolved into a coordi-
nated series of what may be termed ''unit opera-
tions," and he outlined a revolutionary plan for
teaching these operations. The School of Chem-
ical Engineering Practice at the Institute was
the result, and this he regarded as perhaps his
most worth-while achievement. His conception
of unit operations has found general acceptance.

Little's most active professional interest was
initially in the chemistry of cellulose and its ap-
plication to textiles, cordage, pulp and paper
making, and in viscose, cellulose acetate, and
cellulose products generally. Gradually, how-
ever, he began to participate with his organiza-
tion in numerous other fields of applied science.
Patents were granted to him on processes for
the manufacture of chrome tanned leather, arti-
ficial silk and petroleum products, as well as in
his special field of pulp and paper. As consult-
ing chemist to the Chemical Warfare Service
and Signal Corps in 1917 and 1918, he was in
charge of special research on airplane dopes,
acetone production, smoke filters, and other prob-
lems. He served for some years as a member
of the visiting committee on the department of
chemistry, Harvard University. He organized
the National Resources Survey of Canada under
the auspices of the Canadian Pacific Railway in
1916-17, and he was among the first to recog-
nize and call public attention to the vast resources
and industrial opportunities of the Southern
United States.

Throughout his technical career he was in
great demand as a speaker, and he wrote nu-
merous essays and papers on research. Note-
worthy among his addresses was "The Hand-
writing on the Wall," a brief but effective plea
for the more intelligent use of science, which
became the keynote of his collection of essays
published under that name in 1928. He initiated
the Industrial Bulletin of Arthur D. Little, Inc.
in 1927 "to place before bankers, investors, and
industrial executives early and authoritative in-
formation bearing- upon the present status of
industrial development or indicative of its prob-
able trend." This publication soon became rec-
ognized as fulfilling- the somewhat ambitious
purpose Little conceived for it, and it has been
continued regularly. In recognition of his achieve-
ment in the sciences and of his contributions to
the strength and standing of the chemical pro-
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